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CHAPTEU 1. 



GOKHEBCIAL PHILOSOPHY & GoMMEBCIAL PbOGBESS. . 



The Treatise of Mb. Chevalibb "on the probable 
decline in the value of Grold," is a remarkable illustration 
of the ultra scientific character which nearly aU the social 
and political questions of the day are assuming in France; 
and it offers us a tolerably accurate standard by which we 
may estimate into what a labarynth of inextricable confu- 
sion and disorder the social, political, commercial, and in- 
dustrial systems of mankind would become involved, if 
only once relieved from their dependence on the every day 
instincts and interests of the great mass of the community, 
and left to the undisputed control of abstract thinkers and 
social philosophers. There seems to be a natural tendency 
in the minds of those men who come under the denomina- 
tion of " our professional thirikera,^^ to imagine themselves 
and their schemes the primary sources of natural law and 
order ; and instead of recognizing the truth of that first 
principle of all true science, " that nature hoi established a 
code of absolute and unalterahle laws which regulate the 
healthy action and developement of every thing and condi- 
tion" that the wisdom of man lies in a knowledge of those 
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laws, and that the solution of all social questions lies in 
conforming to them ; they dive down into the abyss of 
their own ingenuity, in order to find and fish up some fic- 
titious element of social health and progress, by which 
they may build up a system according to their own taste, 
and a pedestal for their own fame. They take it for 
granted that nature is imperfect in that portion of her 
work, of which they constitute themselves the directors — 
and that her laws are not so constituted that their opera- 
tion (acting conjointly with the daily pursuits and interests 
of society) is promotive of a healthy action and result ; but 
that there requires something to be created by their inge- 
nuity, in order to render that operation successful and 
harmonious. This was the prevailing idea with all the 
commercial aavona of the palmy days of ** protections'* and 
the schemes by which they hampered the commercial pro- 
gress of the country, under the amiable delusion that they 
were the authors of all its prosperity and success, were 
found (after a Httle experience of the fruits of free trade) 
to occupy the very important position of being the only 
impediments to a commercial and industrial prosperity, of 
which they were thought to be the very pillars of health. 
The fly on the waggon wheel which imagined itself to be 
the great agent of locomotion and propulsion, was not 
much more wrong in its estimate of its own value, than 
are many of the ultra scientific patrons of French philoso- 
phy, in supposing themselves and their schemes are in the 
least degree the agents of social progress ; and, as in the 
first case, the locomotion of the wheel was due to the 
power of the horses in spite of the influence of the fly ; 
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80 in society the great working, toiling, enterprising mass 
of the community, whose daily labours conduct all the in- 
terests of commerce and industry, drag along the wheels 
of social and commercial progress in a regular and healthy 
course, in spite of the ultra-scientific speculations of mere 
abstract thinkers. 

Progress in every branch of sci^ce lies in a coif^ormty 
to that system of natural law, which govems the subject it 
embraces. Whatever progress is made in developing the 
utility of steam or any other material or moral^agency, is 
preceded by an extended knowledge of those laws which 
govern its operation under the various conditions to which 
it is subject, and all legitimate progress is and must be 
made not in defiance of, but in conformity to, established 
and natural law. All commercial or political progress is 
therefore preceded' by the r^noval of some impediments to 
a previous healthy action, (which did not exist naturally), 
but which were expressly created and maintained by the 
interests of class ; the first reform bill exclusively con- 
abted in the removal of legislative restrictions which 
impeded the healthy action of the laws of social progress 
-«-8o also in the case of free trade ; and perhaps social 
progress cannot be better defined than by stating that 
it consists in **the removal of those obstacles to industrial, 
commercial, social, and political health, which the in- 
genuity of social philosophers, and the interests of class to- 
gether, have placed directly in the way of its attainment." 
The greatest st^ in practical social science which has ever 
yet been made, is that which the commercial enterprise of 
England has wrought out, and which consists in the recog- 
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iieial seienop, which taking its own wisdom as the basis of 
order and regularity is but a presmnptuons fiction ; and 
which though using the name and often the influence of 
science, is yet but the lepresentatiye of party interests 
built up by human ingenuity, and which ever has for its 
result, the disorganization of the veiy condition it is un- 
fortunately allowed to govern and direct. The predicted 
depreciation in the value of Gold is of precisely this cha- 
racter, and is one of those events which cannot occur, 
except as the result of an interferenee with that system of 
natural law, which governs the commercial interests of 
society, and if in the present age of steam power it does 
occur, in ever so slight a degree, it can only arise from 
artificial obstructions created and maintained for the especial 
purpose of preventing its retaining a value most in con- 
formity with the interests of society, and its own utmost 
efficiency as a medium of exchange. 

The peculiarities which belong to the treatise of Mr. 
Chevalier are three. First ; it is the production of a man 
who claims to be the leading advocate of free trade prin- 
ciples in France ; secondly ; its publication simultaneously 
in England and France inaugurated the present commer- 
cial policy of the French Emperor ; and thirdly ; it is a 
protectionist treatise, recommending the imposition of legis^ 
lative restrictions on the oiUy one article of Commerce which 
is admitted dutyfree into Wrance, These peculiarities should 
be sufficient to engage the attention of the public in an ex- 
amination of the true character and object of the work, for 
like all other Imperial pamphlets, it throws before it the 
shadow of a policy, the substance of which is surely follow-* 
ing, and which is now on the point of maturity. 



With these remarks we will now proceed to a considera* 
tion of the subject under the following aspects. 

The difiPerence which exists between the social and po- 
litical condition of the two countries to which Mr. Cheva- 
lier's treatise is addressed ; the effects on French commerce 
of the large importation of gold, and to what that import* 
fttion is due. 

The gold discoyeries of the fifteenth century, their in- 
fluence on the oommeroe of the Spanish people, and the 
cause of the rapid depredation in the value of gold which 
followed. 

Money and material wealth ; the function which each 
performs as a social agent, and the conditions which are 
necessary to maintain an uniform exchangeable value be- 
tween any two or more commodities. 

The gold discoveries of the present century, the cause 
of their healthy action on the industry and commerce of 
those countries which have absorbed their products, and 
the conditions necessary to maintain a continuance of the 
same results in the face of the most abundant supply of 
the precious metal. 



CHAPTEE 2. 



England and France. 



In order to understand the character and bearing of this 
subject as it affects the interest and prosperity of com- 
munities, it is necessary to extend its consideration beyond 
that of a mere commercial question, and to examine into 
its ultimate issues in its social and political aspect, simply 
because industrial and conmiercial interests have now as- 
sumed such magnitude and importance in our own country 
as well as in all other' countries of Europe, as to give tone 
and character to all their political action. In Great Britain 
and America those interests which are begotten and sup- 
ported by commercial and industrial activity and enterprize, 
are the basis of constitutional authority, and in proportion 
to the power and influence of these same interests in every 
other country, do its inhabitants enjoy a measure of con- 
stitutional liberty ; let but the commercial and industrial 
interests of our own country be destroyed, and the very basis 
of constitutional government is gone, and we should become 
in spite of education or training, victims to the develope- 
ment of despotic power, and even the agents of its maturity, 
as effectually and as surely as all countries are who have 
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not achieved commercial independence by industry ; tliis 
basis also becomes proportionately weaked in its stability 
by every measure wbich hampers the freedom of interna- 
tional exchange, or interferes with the natural flow of 
commerce and trade. All commercial and industrial pro- 
gress has therefore a social and political issue, for it begets, 
supports, matures, and maintains the only interests which 
contribute or are favourable to the existence, growth, and 
perpetuity of constitutional authority. Gold beiag a great 
promoter of industrial and commercial activity, freedom in 
its production and circulation, is one of the most valuable 
agents of constitutional developement, and one of the most 
destructive enemies to the maintenance of despotic power. 

Constitutional power makes its first effort by indmtry, 
and gives the first manifestation of its existence in an in^ 
dependent commercial community, the growth, consolidation, 
and maturity of the latter, is the only guarantee of the 
perpetuation of the former. Against the accompKshment 
of this first step all the efforts of despotic power are aimed, 
and the chief instrument by which opposition is carried on 
is by legislative restrictions on commerce and trade, aided 
by international war, and by national extravagance and 
excessive taxation. We shall not extend the consideration 
of this subject beyond the first of these, " commercial re- 
strictions" for these constitute " the suckers " by which 
every despotism is sustained. 

The laws which govern the developement of social and 
political liberty are not altered either in their character or 
influence by any variations of climate or nationality, the 
elements of social antagonism being everywhere the same. 
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Whatever aspect the social struggles of any commuiitj 
may assume, they are but the evidence of that perpetual 
warfare which is going on between the two great antago* 
nistic principles of social life ; " the interests of industry 
and commerce struggling for independent life and action 
on the one side, and the efforts of despotic power on the 
other, to retain them in dependence and keep them fit and 
suitable subjects for plunder." All industrial and com<* 
merdal interests are productive, they are therefore self* 
supporting; despotic authority is non-productivey it is 
therefore compelled in order to maintain itself, to have tb^ 
industry of those it rules at its call ; and the complete de» 
pendence of the commercial and indmtrial interests qfa/n^ 
country is therefore a eine qua wm for the maintenance of 
despotic power. 

The history of commerce and industry in England, their 
growth, their developement, and present maturity, their 
gradual encroachment on the hitherto exclusive right of 
legislation, and the constant pressure of that antagowm 
(emanating from hereditary interests), against which th^ 
haveprogressed, furnish to the whole ofEurope a reliable and 
sure indication of the real character of those efforts which 
constitute the basis of a genuine, a reliable, and permanent 
condition of constitutional freedom. At no time in modem 
history, before the advent of steam power as an agent of 
production and distribution, did the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of any country assume an influence which 
could give tone to its character and legislation ; as soon 
however, as this valuable agent came to the aid of industry^ 
its immense wealth producing power laid the foundation 
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of a powerfdl commercial interest, and to the growth and 
developement of this, and to its success as a rival to the 
absolute interests of irresponsible authority, is due all the 
social, commercial, and political progress which the British 
people have made ; before the use of steam power and 
under the exclusive control of interests which lived by 
taxing the products of industry, no difficulty was found in 
keeping the commerce of the country in such a condition 
of poverty and dependence that it could only express oppo- 
sition in inefiPectual rebellion; the great stimulus, however, 
which the use of the steam engine afforded so increased its 
wealth and influence, that all the aid that was sought from 
engagement in the most costly and constant warfare, the 
most ^extravagant expenditure, excessive taxation, and 
legislative restrictions) was not able either to check its 
growth, or absorb and destroy its iofluence. 

When first this valuable agent came to the aid of in* 
dustry,*it found the commercial interests of society subject 
to a species of protective legislation ; that is, the capacity 
to produce, to distribute and to consume, were subjected 
to circumscribed limits, and those limits were not under 
the control of the industrial community, but under that of 
their rulers. The especial object of these laws, (although 
ostensibly for the protection of industry) was so to limit 
the production of wealth in the country, and concentrate 
it in the hands of the ruling order, that no accumulations 
should settle in the hands of producers, create a wealthy 
middle or commercial class, and so give birth to an element 
of social power and governmental influence, which in its 
interests and its policy would necessarily be opposed to 
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those of irresponsible power. Despotic or irresponsible 
power is dependent for its very existence on maintaining 
a strength and influence superior to that of the community 
it rules, and as material wealtb is the basis of all social 
power and authority, it is compelled either to restrict the 
PEODUCTiTE POWEE of socicty, or else to absorb its fruits ; 
legislative restrictions on trade and commerce affect the 
first, and excessive taxation and useless warfare affect the 
latter. Under this system England laboured until steam 
came to the aid of industry, stimulated its wealth, concen- 
trated its influence, and gave it a position of independence ; 
it then claimed a fair and legitimate influence in the na- 
tional legislation. Since then the industrial and commer- 
cial population of Great Britain have been activqjy and 
successfully engaged in building up and solidifying by 
their industry and enterprise a material condition, which 
unites their interests and their daily pursuits in a course 
that is consistent with the permanence and continual 
growth and extension of constitutional power. The whole 
of these results, however, have been worked out in utter 
defiance of all the efforts of that rotten system of irrespon- 
sible power which is now crippled and is fast being displaced; - 
and as their success has depended solely on the productive 
power of steam as a basis, which first gave birth to and 
afterwards furnished with wealth and influence a middle 
or commercial class; and bound up and united it by 
an uniform interest and poHcy ever at enmity with its 
rival ; so now despotic power in every part of Europe is 
in danger of the still further extension of the influence of 
this valuable agent. 
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The industry and commercial enterprise of England 
haying established a supremacy for the elements of consti* 
tutional freedom on her own soil, is a sort of firebrand 
among the despotisms of Europe, and it is her commercial 
character, and the wealth, the influence, and the sentiments 
she is the agent of distributing, that is the primary dis- 
organizing agency both in France, as well as every other 
part of the Continent. Through the activity of commerce 
and trade, stimidated by constant improvements in the 
application of steam power, and the dose proximity of a 
neighbour whose policy is commercial, the neuclus of a 
powerful middle or commercial class has been created in 
France, which is fast rising to power and influence, the 
policy and interests of which are necessarily opposed to 
those of despotism, — ^let but these interests once establish 
their independence, and a basis would be laid for the rapid 
extension of constitutional freedom throughout the whole 
of Europe, for the enterprising spirit of her inhabitants 
liberated from the servitude of despotism and the disas- 
trous tendency which it produces for military fame, would 
give a stimulus to its growth which nothing could resist. 
This however, has to be done there as it was here, in de- 
fiance of all the efforts of despotic power — ^for no social 
independence can be reliable except that which is ^elf 
established and based on the ability of self support and 
se^ defence. 

The great and favourable change which the independence 
of commercial interests has witught, both on the character 
of the government, as well as on the social condition of the 
community, is not limited to the area of our own country, 
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but like the " leaven in the dough " is destined to extend 
throughout the whole of Europe; as yet it has only com- 
pleted its first effort, and haying established a local su- 
premacy is gathering strength for anew start ; and study- 
ing its dangerous influence the despots of Europe are 
trembling at its advance, and see in the productive power 
of the steam engine in the hands of the Anglo Saxon race 
an instrument which can so multiply the agents of popular 
wealth and prosperity, and so annihilate the artificial dis- 
tinctions of class and nationality, that their entire influence 
is threatened by its progress. 

In looking at national progress in this light as a constant 
struggle going on between two great and antagonistic 
interests, the one trying to achieve power and independence 
by production, and the other to maintain its position by 
the absorption or destruction of the resources of its rival, 
the peculiar history of the French people and their ineffec- 
tual efforts to subdue for any long period the elements of 
revolution, becomes at once accounted for ; with England 
on the one side with her free institutions, her vast com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise, her trade penetrating 
into every creek and channel in the world, the elements of 
constitutional power in France are subjected to a stimulus 
in growth and maturity, to which those of other countries 
are exempt whose location is more isolated or distant ; on 
the other side are ranged the despotisms of Europe, forti- 
fied at all points with all the agents that industry can ' 
create, and absolute control* over legislation can enforce, 
ever ready to offer encouragement and support to Iheir 
own system. France stands as the battleground of these, 
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two antagonistic principles of social life, and each stim- 
ulated to a rapid growth by the partizan sympathy of 
its patrons, matures to a condition which brings them 
into periodical collision, and gives France a revolution 
eveiy ten years. The one il stimulated to a rapid growth 
by the confidence afforded by those around it having an 
equal interest with itself in checking the progress of 
popular freedom ; the growth of the other is due to the 
agency of steam, and to a close contact with a commercial 
nation whose policy and whose interests are daily waging 
war, (instinctively by the labours of her industrious popu- 
lation), against the power of despotic authority. The 
struggle in France is between the rising power and influence 
of legitimate and commercial interests on one side, and the 
established power of despotism on the other. 

The difference between the political condition of Eng- 
'land and France has never been so wide as it is at the 
present time, for England never at any period of her 
history either possessed as much latent constitutionality or 
expressed as much in her government as she does now. 
France* also at no period of her history has been so com- 
plete a victim to the absolute dominion of one individual 
as she is at the present. The efforts that are being made 
to lesson the width of this breach are all of a fictitious 
character, and are but modifications of external dress, rather 
than improvements of internal health ; her apparent con- 
cessions to industry are but nominal, and so far firom being 
concessions to industrial independence, are but slight stim- 
ulants to industrial efficiency ; they are like an extra pound 
of meat would be to a slave, it would not give him freedom. 
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bat only increase his producing capacity for the benefit c^ 
his master. In order to sustain the costly government of 
France, and to meet the requirements of approaching war- 
like undertakings, it is necessary that the industry of the 
country which has to sustaia the whole burden, should 
occupy a position which will make it most productive, 
without giving it independence, so that it may be an 
effectual support for a costly despotism and a harmless 
servant at the same time. Behind France the whole of 
Europe Ib locked in the deadly embrace of despotic power, 
and is only kept in dependence and servitude, by the 
legislative restrictions that are placed on productive in- 
dustry, which shutting out the intelligence and enterprise 
of society from its legitimate field of action, (industry and 
trade), ke^s it in a condition of weakness, subservient in 
its poverty to the purposes of despotism, an ever ready 
tool for plunder or coercion. France st-ands as the ffoU^ 
keeper f the ffreat champion, Sind protector of this system, 
.and it is agaiiMt the encroachment of that national sove- 
reignty which is begotten by industrial freedom and inde- 
pendence, that all her efforts are now being made. She 
is, however the inventor of a new despotic policy, and one 
different in its external appearance and mode of operation 
to any hitherto employed. Witnessing the spirit of popular 
independence which has stirred up the nations of Europe 
within the last few years, she sees that the old system of a 
sensible coercion has had its day, and that despotism if to 
be a success in France, must assume the dress and gait of 
constitutional establishments, so the old forms and fashions 
are laid aside, and we have nothing less than " universal 
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ntffrage " as the great moving agent. This fiction is now 
to be followed by another equally great " Free Trwde^ and 
as the first was bat an instrument for swallowing up every 
part of what freedom the people did possess, %o the latter 
is but a prelude to the extension of a system of practical and 
efficient control over all the operations of commerce, which 
shall include one valuable article hitherto exempt from com- 
mercial restrictions, and to which the present commercial 
prosperity of France is due; Gk)LD. 

Having now examined into the bearing and influence of 
industry and commerce on the social and political condition 
of society, we come to consider what part gold has played 
in promoting and maturing these interest in our own 
country, and what its present influence is on those of 
France. 

A short time since a statement was made bv the Prench 
authorities that the commerce of France had increased 80 
per cent in 8 years, and in this statement lies the key that 
will unlock the character of that policy which Mr. Chevalier's 
treatise on Gold inaugurated ; for the whole of this trade 
is chiefly due to the abundant production and free access 
into France of Gold; and it follows that so lon:g as the 
two great consumers of French produce, England and 
America, possess an abundant supply of this commodity, 
that French manufacturers enjoy an exemption from com- 
mercial restrictions, as great as though they lived under a 
general free trade policy. Free trade in Gk)ld enables 
French manu&cturers to realise the fall value of their com- 
modities in a foreign market, because they are exempted 
from paying any duty on the article imported in exchange ; 
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it also enables iliem to export at a natural value, and so 
increases the consuming capacity of ourselves and the 
Americans, their cliief customers. If it were not for the 
abundance of this commodity (Gold) and its free importation 
intoTVanoe, the consumption of French goods abroad would 
be greatly reduced through the enhanced price which they 
would have to realise, in order to cover the import duty on 
those articles which would have to be forced into the country 
in exchange, and it follows that if any legislative restrictions 
were placed on the import of Gold into France, or if its 
value was in any other way depreciated (in its character as 
a medium of exchange), that the French manufacturer who 
sends goods to England, would have to include this depre- 
ciation in his estimation of the price of those goods, and 
as a consequence the consumer would have to sustain the 
loss by paying the higher price. So also if the import of gold 
were proliibited, or if through being subjected to govern- 
mental control, sudden and • inexplicable variations in its 
value could be created, by which commercial confidence 
in it would be shaken, and it should cease to occupy the 
position it does at present ; then the exportations of French 
manufacturers would have to be paid for by the manufac- 
turers of those countries to which they were sent, and if 
the latter were subjected to a duty on entering the country 
of 20 per cent (or more, as they are) the French manufac- 
turer or exporter would have to put this duty on his export 
goods in order to realise their actual value to himself. If 
it were not for the free trade in gold in France, the British 
people would have to pay 10 to 20 per cent higher price 
for all French goods beyond a certain limit than they do at 
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present, because instead of paying in gold they would have 
to pay in manufactures, which as an exchangeable commo- 
dity the French tariff does depreciate by the amount of the 
duty it demands. The effect therefore of restrictions on 
importation is both on the consumers and producers of the 
article taxed, and is a forcible depreciation of the manufac- 
tures of foreign nations in the home market, and a forcible 
increase in the price of home manufactures in the foreign 
market : the government absorbing the benefit from both 
parties, and cripping both by increasing the risks to the 
producer, and the price to the consumer. The necessary 
consequence of a tax on the productions of English manu- 
facture imported into France is to put the value of that 
tax on the price of French goods imported into the English 
market, that is if the exchanges cannot be balanced by the 
aid of some agency which is exempt from this tax, and if 
once this valuable agent (gold) can be brought under the 
regime of imperial taxation, the result will be the forcible 
depreciation of its purchasing value for French produce, or 
what is the same thing a rise in the English value of French 
manufactures, equal to the depreciation that had been 
effected, it being the chief article which ourselves and the 
Americans use in paying for French goods. For instance 
a merchant under the present system purchases in France 
Silks to the value of £1000 — he transmits in exchange 
gold to that value, wJiich subject to no tax on entering the 
country, finds its way to the manufacturer, but supposing 
a duty of 10 per cent were placed on the importation of 
gold, the merchant would have to remit a smn, in exchange 
for Silks of the above value, £1111 2s, or else the manu- 
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fiicturer would liave to charge a price for his Silks which 
would coyer the loss on the exchange article, the purchaser 
would of course throw this extra expense on the consumer 
which would greatly decrease consumption on the one side, 
and the prosperity of French manufacture on the other ; 
This law which holds good with regard to gold is equally 
so with regard to every other article ; it wiU be said 
in reply to this, that a taxed article carries forward with 
it the value of the tax, and becomes the representative of 
greater value after the tax than before it ; but the tax is 
put on for the purpose of decreasing importation and of 
course it does do so, and all taxed articles have a very 
limited demand ; the consequence is that as they represent 
the purchasing commodities of foreign countries, the limit 
of that purchasing commodity places a limit to the com- 
modity purchased or to the exports, and if there is no 
" metallic representative of value," of free international cir- 
culation by which balances can be effected, all commerce car- 
ried on beyond this limit is done at an extra expense. At 
the present time England does an export and import trade 
vrith France, but setting aside the gold that is transmitted, 
England imports by far the largest, (that is in exchanges 
of the products of industry) yet all the export trade of 
France that can be done profitably is done now, and the 
consequence of any interference with that important fimc- 
tion which gold effects at the present time, would be either 
that our imports from France would have to decrease, or 
else thait British manufactures would have to be forced 
on the French market, this could only be done at 
ft sacrifice, and that would be carried forward to the 
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price of French produce and would fall on the British con- 
sumer. Countries therefore which tax imports, not only tax 
their own population, but also that of the countries from 
which such imports come — ^and cripple their own export 
trade ; for as the limit of profitable import is the limit of 
profitable export, all exports carried beyond this limit are 
paid for by commodities whose purchasing value is depre- 
ciated by their being rendered by taxation oommerdHlly 
unprofitable. 

All the products of industry exercise two functions in 
their relation to society, the first is they possess a value as 
articles of utility, and secondly as articles qf merchandise. 
Taxation placed on the import of any of these therefore 
has two effects (apparently opposite) it raises their price 
as articles of use, and depreciates their value as articles of 
commerce and trade. To raise the price of any article is 
to render it more difficult of procurement, and consequently 
less in demand, and although its nominal value is raised, 
its actual value is much depreciated by the process, for the 
best qualifications that any articles of merchandise can 
possess, is constant demand, ready supply, and ready con- 
vertability. A tax therefore, which raises the price of the 
products of industry, deprives them (if it checks their con- 
sumption) of those qualities which especially define their 
value to society ; cheapness, which renders them acceptible 
as articles of utility, and a ready convertabUity which is. 
their chief recommendation as articles of merchandise. 

This distinction in all the products of industry, between 
their characters as articles of utility, and of merchandise, 
is a very important point. Every product of industry 
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effects three purposes as a social agent, and contributes 
a certain influence towards maintaining the three great 
agents of social life ; industry, commerce, and individual 
prosperity ; it contributes first to industry in its produc- 
tion ; secondly to commerce in its distribution; and thirdly 
to individual prosperity in its use ; and the actual value to 
society of every article of commerce, is the efficiency with, 
which it performs this tripple function ; a tax therefore, 
which checks the production, distribution, or consumption 
of any article, although it raises its price, yet diminishes 
its value. No article becomes an article of use until it 
has ceased to be one of merchandise. 

In looking at the great importation of gold that has 
taken place in France Mr. Chevalier has entirely forgotten 
that it is the only one article that France allows to cofne 
into the country exempt from taxation, and as it is an article 
of almost constant and exhaustless demand, and under the 
present state of political insecurity on the continent inca- 
pable of depreciation, that it must of necessity occupy a 
position among the importations of Trance far in advance 
of those articles which were subject to a system of almost 
prohibitory taxation. The reason assigned, however, in 
Mr. C's treatise, is that this importation of gold is due to 
the exportation of silver, and that the great demand for 
silver abroad has led to its purchase (in exchange for gold) 
for exportation from the country ; but although he gives 
us full particulars of the importation and exportation of 
silver, he does not do so in the case of gold ; if he had 
stated the actual value of each side by side, the rediculous 
account he gives would at once become apparent ; his own 
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acooimt of the import and export of silver in France is that 
between 1846/57, a balance in favour of exportation ex- 
isted amounting to 17 millions of pounds sterling ; while 
during the period of 1850/57 there was eoined in gold no 
less than £110 millions. The importations would neces- 
sarily be very far in excess of tins. It is very evident that 
an export balance in favor of silver as above, could not 
account for so large an introduction of gold, but that the 
balance must have been made up by exports of other com" 
modities, and those commodities and the trade which they 
represented constituted that increase of 80 per cent in 
French commerce, which was such a source of congratulor 
tion (?) to the authorities. There is very little doubt but 
that a very large majority of the exports of France are paid 
for in gold, for so long aa it is admitted duty free into 
France, and so long as the market is open for it, no mer- 
chant would import a commodity on which he had to pay, 
almost a prohibitive duty. This importation is due then 
absolutely to the simple fact that it enjoys free trade, and 
that through it all the manufacturers of France enjoy firee 
trade likewise, and so long as such a disparity exists in the 
conditions on which this article is admitted, and those of 
all other articles of merchandize, it must be expected to 
continue. The present free trade policy of the Emperor 
which was inaugurated by the " treatise " in question, is 
but a step towards altering this relation between gold and 
other commodities, and while it makes concessions to com- 
merce which are all but nominal, it reckons on being able 
to throw the fetters of legislation over the free exchange of 
gold, and to bring this valuable commodity imder the care 
of imperial protection. 
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The same causes which have produced the influx of gold 
into France, would, if adopted with any other commodity, 
produce preosely the same result ; let any one article of 
general utility be subjected to the same system of free 
importation, and it would immediately reduce the impor- 
tation of gold, by sharing in the great purpose which gold 
effects at present ; it being the most profitable agent to 
both debtor and creditor, for establishing the balance of 
material exchanges between the two countries; and as 
these balances are always one way, gold always goes one 
way. So long therefore as gold is abuudant with the two 
chief consumers of French produce, and so long as it 
occupies such an advantageous position in the tariff of 
France, so long wiU it continue to be the chief article of 
French import. The system however is now fast maturing, 
of which Mr. Chevalier's treatise was the foimdation stone, 
and we may expect to see very strenuous efforts made by the 
French government to make this export from England a 
disturbing element to the commercial interests of our own 
country, in order that the sympathy of British capitalists 
may be led to aid in placing it under legislative restrictions ; 
or at all events may be blinded to the real character of the 
policy ; and that the sharp and ready pens of the British 
press may be kept silent on the subject, and not lay open 
this retrogade and protectionist policy (talfen entire) which 
is now being matured under the disguise of a progressive 
and free trade movement. 

Mr. Chevalier calk attention to the great influx of gold 
into England, from 1750 to 1800, and endeavours to 
explain it in the same way as that of his own countiy at 
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the present time, viz : the export of eilver. The cause of 
the one is undoubtedly that of the other, audit arose from 
the simple fact that at that time the commercial interests 
of England were in precisely the same condition of govern- 
mental servitude as those of France are now, and the 
importation of every article of raw or manufactured wealth 
was subjected to excessive taxation, ffold was the only 
exertion, England was then (as France is now) sowing 
the seeds of a great mercantile and commercial maturity of 
a future day ; her population were greedy for employment, 
her manufacturers for markets; and her merchants for 
freights: the limited scope that was offered at home (through 
the trammels and forced poverty that the industry of the 
country laboured under) for the products of manufacture, 
stimulated the capitalist and the merchant to send their 
commodities to any part of the world where a market 
could be obtained. In exchange for these commodities 
(whenever gold could be got), it was imported ; it being 
the only commodity that could be brought into the coimtry 
at its actual value ; this result, then did not arise from any 
relative value that existed between gold and silver alone, 
but to the conditions that attended the importation of 
gold, compared with those that attended all other com- 
modities which constitute the basis of commercial enterprise 
and speculation. If at that time the legislature of England 
had effected what France is attempting to do now, they 
would have blocked up the one channel through which the 
manufacturers of Great Britain found an outlet to a foreign 
market, and by which the foundation stone of British 
commercial supremacy was laid. In the next chapter, the 
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connexion between England and Spain, at and before this 
period, will corroborate this view. 



CHAPTER 8. 



The Spanish Oold discoyesies op the Fipteemth 

Centuby. 



The histoiy of Spain, her eommercial supremacy at one 
period, her subseqaent discovery of the gold fields of 
Sonth America, and her subsequent decay, are frequently 
brought forward as a reason for " the probable decline in 
the value of gold ;" but it does not follow that because a 
man has been choked by a piece of beef, that therefore this 
very nutritious substance is necessarily an article dangerous 
to human life: it was not due to any peculiar quality 
associated with the beef that the accident arose, but to a 
peculiarity that attended its use. So also in looking into 
this question, it not only becomes very apparent that the 
decay of Spanish supremacy was due to her gold discoveries, 
but so also does "}ke reason why " appear likewise, and 
we are enabled to see the conditions which converted an 
instrument of national decay in the IBth century, into one 
of natural vigour, power, and supremacy in the 19 th. In 
treating this part of the subject, it is necessary to go a 
little into first principles, and to take a glance at the 
character of that agency which constitutes the basis of 
national power, wealth, and prosperity. 
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Man deprived of those agencies whicli his own industry 
produces, is a very poor and miseraole ci:eature ; every 
other biped or quadruped finds in the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the earth and the members of its own body, all 
the agents which are necessary for the full development of 
its functions, the protection of its life, and the comfort 
of its existence : not so with man, his faculties are of a 
different order, and for his comfort, protection, social, and 
moral development, an industrial effort has to be made, 
and the success of these is made dependent on a judicious 
exercise of his. industry, skiU, and enterprise. The prO' 
diicts of industry are therefore the agents of individual 
supremacy, and constitute also the bam of national power, 
toealth, and security. 

Among the agents of commerce, money takes a promi- 
nent place; it is not however absolutely wealth, but 
conditionally; its value and utility to society being 
dependent on the primary possession of those articles of 
general requirement and consumption which respond to 
the physical wants of the community, and which it is the 
especial purpose of money to distribute. As soon as 
material wealth becomes scarce or non-procurable, money 
becomes worthless, and its purchasing value is always 
defined by the relation which exists between the reqidre- 
ments of society and the supply of the various produc- 
tions of industry coming forward to meet them The 
very existence of money as an article of value, as well 
as its purpose, are of a secondary or conditional character* 
and its exchangeable value is never in any case affected 
by its abundance absolutely, but by the ratio which that 
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abundance bears to the requirements of society in its 
performance of the great function which it is intended to 
aid ; " thefree, unfettered^ and most economical production 
and distribution of material wealth ; it therefore expands 
or contracts in its value according to the relation which 
its abundance bears to the bulk of those commodities 
which it is called on to distribute. Without altering one 
ounce, a given quantity of money in a commimity of given 
extent, its value can be altered when compared with either 
com or labour, to the lowest limit of depreciation, or the 
opposite extreme. To these conditions the exchangeable 
value of money is subject, and to no other, except when 
placed under the absolute control of despotic power. 

The primary element of commercial greatness, is 
effectual labour; witEbut this, nothing is produced, 
therefore there ia nothing to transport, to sell, to trade in, 
or to consume : the wealth and prosperity of a oonununity 
is great in proportion to the abundance of its productions) 
to the activity of their transportation, exchange, and 
consumption, The comer stone of the entire stmcture 
is labour, and if that by any means becomes disorganised, 
audits productions depreciate either in abundance or 
quality, the entire superstructure of commercial and 
national greatness, comes to the ground ; the supplies fail 
to come forward, on which the trade of the merchant 
ds based, and all other branches of industry are deprived 
of the staple of their existence, and are thrown into 
idleness. To maintain therefore the value of gold in 
Spain, it was only necessary to keep up the supply of 
those commodities which constituted the wealth of the 
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oountry, at a rate oommensurate with the supply of thai 
commodity which came forward to represent and dis- 
tribute them. 

The commercial character of Spain, was at that time, 
in about the same position as the cotton trade of 
England is now, dependent solely on the production of 
human hands; and the perpetuation of its prosperity 
depended on the close and constant application of the 
yarious ranks of the industrial or producing classes to 
their dajly labour. Steam power had not then found its way 
into the ranks of industry ; but all that material wealth 
which constituted the working capital alike of the trader 
and the merchant, was the product of unaided human indus- 
tiy. The discovery of gold then became a great disorgan. 
ising agent throughout all the industrial classes ; it withdrew 
large numbers from their ranks, and lowered the producing 
power of the community ; it checked the supply and depre- 
ciated the quality of all manufactures, on the abundance of 
which the trade of the merchant and the manufacturer de- 
pended ; it also introduced a reckless and speculative spirit 
among all rsaks of the people, by holding out expectations 
of wealth without the usual labour of acquiring it. The 
basis of commercial prosperity was therefore undermined 
and the result was, that as material wealth decreased, money 
took an opposite course ; money became plentiM while the 
distributing duty it performs became less. At last it be- 
came apparent that Spain had bartered away her industry, 
her commerce, her national influence and position, for an 
abundance of gold ; and which she was compelled then to 
begin to distribute through the other countries of Europe^ 
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in exchange for those articles of social necessity which her 
artisans had grown too lazy, or had forgotten how to man' 
ufacture. When therefore the productive capacity of the 
countiy had been depreciated to its lowest extent, the 
manufacturing and commercial enterprise of Great Britain 
began to bid for the purchase of Spanish gold with their 
productions, and in comparatively a few years the gold 
for which Spain had bartered her position, was transferred 
to the shores of England; and as the process by which 
it was effected, was through the legitimate channels 
of commerce, the result was the rapiH growth and pros- 
perity of her commercial interests. From this event there- 
fore arose the decay of Spanish power and the supremacy 
of British commerce^ and that which destroyed the one was 
the germ of vitality to the other. The extravagant pros- 
pects held out to all classes of the community of suddenly 
becoming rich, gradually disorganised the industry of 
Spain ; while in the case of England the importation of 
gold bfting carried on through the agency of her merchant-s 
and in exchange for the products of manufacture, (and not 
being obtainable by any other method) stimulated the pro- 
ductive power of British industry by offering.it an increased 
but moderate compensation for its productions. At that 
time the commerce of this country was entirely at the 
mercy of interests averse to its progress, and by which an 
excessive tax was placed on every article coming through 
the customs ; it was necessary therefore, in order that it 
should find scope in foreign trade, that some one article of 
foreign production and of general home demand should be 
able to find its way through this ehevam de fHae of pro- 
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tectionist duties, that onb a&ticle was Gold, the one 
weak point in the protectionist annoni of England then, as 
it is of France now. The transfer of Spanish gold into Eng- 
land at that time was due to the same cause as that of the 
transfer of British gold to France now, not in exchange 
for silver but in exchange for manttfactures. The compari- 
son, however, extend no farther than this, for the decay of 
Spanish supremacy was due to the loss of her producing 
capacity, and the subsequent loss of her gold was a co»«e- 
quence not a cause. The history of Spain therefore, offers 
no evidence in favour of the probable decline in the value 
of gold, for the demonstration is not that gold declined, 
hut thai Spain declined^ 

The greatest portion of Frendi home trade now is based 
on the most artificial system; it being dependent for 
prosperity on the patronage of the government, on the 
maintenance of that system of governmental labor (k^t up 
hy taxation and borrowing), which is comprised in the em- 
bellishment of cities, the construction of costly public 
works, the erection of fortifications and the creation of war 
material; the very small portion that is in a perfectly 
healthy and legitimate condition is her foreign trade, and 
this under the present system of ^^Free Trade in gold" is 
to all intents and purposes under a free trade system, un- 
shackled by any legislative crippling so long as her cus- 
tomers have plenty of this commodity ; and as England 
laid the foundation of her commercial prosperity in the 
midst of an otherwise perfect system of commercial servitude 
and taxation by the means of free trade in gold, so now 
France is daily solidifying by the same agency those aami 
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interests which are in all cases the pioneers of constitutional 
freedom. The object of despotic power is now to throw 
the net of legislative restrictions over the free circiilation 
and distribution of gold, in order to keep down those 
elements of constitutional freedom, which the activity of 
commerce is creating by the sole iuiluence of this one open 
channel. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it is well perhaps 
to call attention to one branch of British industry that 
occupies a position very similar to the commercial pros- 
perity of Spain at that time. fThe Cotton manufacture 
and the vast industrial system which it feeds,) Although 
Great Britain possesses a greater amount of unproductive 
territory than any other country in the world, as well as a 
vast coolie population in India impoverished for want of 
employment, yet she allows this great and important branch 
of commerce, to rest solely on the slave productions of 
America, This branch of industry almost the back bone 
of British commerce, and one great and important con- 
tributor to that industrial system which is the source of all 
social and political independence, and whose prosperity is 
the only guarantee of their continuance, is like the com- 
mercial prosperity of Spain laid upon a basis very easily 
disorganized, and whose failure would bring down the 
entire superstructure. No wonder then that every effort 
is being made to keep this great question in agitation in 
America, for all the interests of despotism are identified 
with the decay of British commercial prosperity, and a 
pretended sympathy for the slave, offers a fine pretext for 
promotmg this object. The constant agitation of this 
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question is not due to American feeling on the subject, but 
is almost entiiely due to the emisaries of hereditary and 
despotic power, who see that the perpetuation of their in- 
fluence is dependent on checking the growth and indepen- 
dence of commercial interests — and that these are absolutely 
tuibject to the abundance of raw material which feeda them. 



CHAPTEU 4. 



Monet and Mateeial Wealth. 



The cliaracters of money and of material wealth as 
agents of social progress are very different, and we wiU 
now consider. the function which each performs. To 
take a familiar example, we may say that material wealth 
(or the consumable products of industry), is the arterial 
blood of 'the social system; money is the veinous blood; 
while the various operations of industry and trade and 
the enterprize which conducts them, constitute the 
heart and arteries of social life. The natural tendency of 
money is to concentrate^ that of material wealth is to dia- 
tribute ; every tradesman, manufacturer, and merchant, is 
desirous to dispose of his commodities, and is ever ready 
to transport them to the best market ; and his hand is 
always open for the money in return ; the acquisition of 
money, therefore, is the ultimate object of every commer- 
cial transaction The peculiar characteristic which marks 
each of these kind of commodities^ is the offspring of a 
very powerful instinct in the human mind, and which u 
the one m^m^le »»«^ftt«»<n^ whose healthy operation (like the 
law of gravity in physical science,) holds together the 
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various components of the social existence, and creates a 
healthy unity from apparent antagonistic interests. The 
peculiar features of modem social systems represented by 
the subdivision of labour, the independent operation of 
capital, the economical application of mechanical science 
as a productive agent, are dependent entirely on the healthy 
condition of the monetary relations of society; on the 
abundance of the currency, on its ready convertibility, on 
its freedom of circulation, and on its possessing a value 
defined (not by legislative enactment, but) by common con- 
sent and usoffe, and the natural operation of commercial 
law. This latter renders sudden and inexplicable changes 
of value impossible (where freedom in industry exists) and 
is productive of the widest confidence and credit, and 
builds up a system of such power and elasticity, that the 
most violent shock can produce no' permanent disoi^aniza- 
tion. 

In all civilized countries there exists a constant necessity 
for the expenditure of a great amount of labour, which is 
productive of no inmiediate and appreciable advantage to 
the workmen, except through the wages payment he re- 
ceives for it ; and there is but two ways of conducting 
with success this class of labour, the one is by forced servi^ 
tude, and the other under a system which recognises the 
right of individual independence; the latter is absolutely 
dependent on an effident abundant and reliable currency 
and any legislatioia which tends to place the value of that 
currency in the hands €f the govemmeiit, does by londero 
ii^ the fluctuations in its value piecarious and doubtful, 
throw^a feeling of distrust i^irough aiU the raxdos of industry 
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and enterprise^ and cripple the effidency of productive 
power, and of eveiy indufitrial calling. All commercial 
transactions, all payments, obligations, engagements, con* 
tracts, as well as the wages and expectations of all, being 
based on that exchangeable value which their daily expe- 
nenoe in. the transactions of life, in the purchase of commo- 
dities, and in their commercial speculations and adventures 
has created, it follows that anything which tends to pkce 
the value of the currency on a basis which is arbitrary, 
irresponsible and incomprehensible, tends to diminish that 
confidence in the stability of things, which a subjection to 
natural law, and to the control of legitimate and perceptible 
influences creates. Under arbitrary control the experience 
of society has nothing to guide it, and is ever exposed to 
doubts and fears. of the worst; whereas under a natural 
system, every (iayB experience contributes to solidity and 
confidence. It may be set down as an absolute law that 
although the cost of hiring money, (or its price in the dis- 
count market) may be subject to extraordinary and incom- 
prehensible fluctuations ; yet, the exchangeable value of 
money is not in any way affected by its abundance aheolutel^^ 
and no case can be pointed out where the deamesa of any 
article of use was due to such a cause ; continued dear- 
ness of produce is due in every case to those restrictions 
which are placed on their free production or importation, 
for the especial purpose of keeping up their price, and is 
affected either by placing legislative impediments between 
producers and consumers, or else by shutting up the pri- 
mary sources of wealth from aocess to industry. The greai 
commercial law which governs the value of all commodities 
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is not (as Mr. Cobden says in his preface) quantity, but it is 
comparative quantity ; and the exchangeable value of every 
commodity (gold and silver not excepted) is due as a gen- 
eral law, to the amount of industry and enterprise that is 
allowed to engage in its production, and we shall find in 
applying this test to gold that its exchangeable value has 
only depreciated in comparison with those articles of first 
and constant necessity, in the production of which industry 
is not allowed freely to engage, and that when compared 
with those other articles which have been open to freedom 
of industry and trade, that it has increased in its exchange* 
able value. We have^^e trade in the production of gold, 
and free trade in manufactures, and these two commodities 
compared, manifest no depreciation in the value of the 
former. But when compared with the products of agri* 
culture, there is a great depreciation (and that constantly 
increasing), yet this arises not from an abundance of gold 
too great for the requirements of society, but from an in* 
'Sufficient supply of agricultural produce. 

What guarantee is it of fixed value to the public creditor 
that he is to have a given quantity of silver (according to 
Mr. Chevalier's theory) ? The exchangeable value of silver 
icannot be fixed, even suppose its abundance could be 
regulated to a nicety, the comparative value of the neces- 
saries of life will fluctuate, not according to the abundance 
of silver, but according to their own abundance when 
compared with the requirements of society ; the purchasing 
capacity of a given weight or value in money fluctuates 
«very year ; and the fluctuations created by those relations 
which exists between the productions of industry and the 
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consuming capacity of society — ^in any one year, would 
fer exceed any that had arisen in any 20 years, exclusively 
from any fluctuations in the abundance of money. There 
is no possibility of fixing the value of any commodity 
(except in comparison with itself) ^ and although a govern- 
ment can determine that a given quantity of metal shall 
constitute a sovereign or a shilling, it can go no further, 
and so far there is no definition of value whatever y for the 
purchasing power of either of these coins depends entirely 
on the conditions which are allied to that commodity for 
which they are offered — and as the value of that commodity 
is defined by its relation to social requirement, by common 
consent and commercial law, what better guarantees of 
standard value can there be for any article than abundance, 
freedom in production, and 9. general and constant demand? 
The actual value of every commodity being defined by the 
ratio which its abundance bears to its demand, constantly 
wrought out and defined by the commercial instincts of 
the conununity, it follows that it attains its natural value 
only when these balance ; when below the demand, it is 
above its value (or dear) ; when above, it is below its 
value (or cheap) ; if therefore the standard monetary unit 
is composed of a metal of limited abundance and increasing 
demand, it necessarily assumes a value above its natural 
price through this scarcity, and is for that very reason 
unfitted to become a standard medium of exchange for any 
other country, but one which unskes to cripple the operations 
of commerce and trade, and check their progress. The great 
evidence with Mr. Chevalier of the decline in the value of 
gold is established only with two comparisons, silver and 
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agricultural produce ; the one incapable from its great bnik 
and little value of representing solely or primarily the in- 
terests of a large mercantile community, and only now in 
great demand as an auxiliary ; and the other, the products 
of a profession which is a complete monopoly throughout 
the entire British dominions, is vnsupplied as yet with any 
efficient application of artificial power for its development, 
and which in America alone has attained to anything like 
a position of commercial independence. Contrary to Mr« 
Chevalier's opinion, gold does possess the very characteris- 
tics which fit it as the monetary representative of the com- 
mence and industry of modem communities, armed as they 
are with the unlimited productive and distributive power 
of the steam engine, audits abundance is its most valuable 
quality ; because its recognised value is not affected by ^ 
too great scarcity on the one hand ; and the freedom of 
production to which it is subject, is the guarantee of its 
non depreciation by a too great abundance on the other. 

A general system of free trade defines by the most reliable 
and sure process the actual value of every commodity, and 
is an absolute guarantee against any derangement of value ; 
for the best estimate of relative value is that defined by the 
requirements and the interests of society, by the actual 
amount of comfort, of utility, or of influence their possession 
confers ; and when all are alike open to productive and 
distributive enterprise, the pursuits of industry are guided 
by an if^fallible instinct, whose verdict is the mpst perfect 
and reliable guarantee of the relative value of every article 
produced. 

We will conclude this part of the subject with a few re- 
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marks on an extract from Mr. Cobden's preface to the work 
in question, page X and XI, m. " and even at the present 
" moment whilst we are still in the eddy of a crisis, the prices 
" of the raw materials of our staple manufactures, maintain 
'* a high value, as compared with any corresponding previous 
** period. The very nature of the trade created by the new 
" gold mines is calculated to increase this evil." In connex- 
ion with this subject of comparative value there is one great 
and undeniable fact stares us in the face which is, that in 
comparison with either a gold or silver currency, certain 
articles have greatly depreciated in value, while others have 
as greatly increased ; if the abundance or scarcity of gold is 
the agency which affects to the greatest extent the ex- 
changeable values of coinmodities, how is it that under 
the same conditions some articles have increased in value, 
while others have diminished ; and also if there are other 
causes which affect the exchangeable value of commodities 
to a greater extent than does fluctuations in the abundance 
of the currency, why skip over the consideration of the 
greater influence to discuss the less. Mr. Chevalier does 
not however, avoid this altogether, but after stating that 
the values of commodities are influenced by varied causes, 
passes over any consideration of those which are constantly 
manifesting their effects, and tohich are felt by all classes, 
to discuss with long harangue and sdentiflc particularity an 
influence so trifling and insignificant as nef^er yet to have 
manifested itself, and only conjured into an anticipated 
reality by that mock philosophy " which can swallow a 
camely but must strain at a knat" 

It is as Mr. Cobden says, the prices of the raw materials 
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of our staple manufactures which manifest on comparison 
a greater rise than any other commodity, and it is 
also the tendency of the trade in gold, (so long as it is, 
forced) to increase this. But why should gold get cheap 
and produce get dear ? Land and labour ^j^ the only in- 
gredients that are required for agricultural abundance 
while ships and railroads are the articles that are created 
especially for its transport. Land is plentiful, millions 
of acres of idle soil lie useless and unprofitable in India, 
Australia, and other British possessions ; labour is plen-* 
tiful not only at home but everywhere else, report after 
report from Australia tells of idle men, and of political 
agitation through the want of sufficient scope for industry; 
ships are not scarce, half those that leave the colonies leave 
in ballast unable to get a cargo ; railroads are not over- 
done with traffic. Why is it Mr. Cobden that produce is 
dear? — ^France imports largely but most largely of gold. 
Why ? Simply because gold is Sifree trade article ; it is 
the only commodity of foreign produce that she will allow 
to come into the country at its proper value. — ^Victoria and 
New South Wales export vast quantities of gold. But 
why ? Because gold there is also the only free trade 
article in its production. The only channel there for un- 
employed industry is the gold ^elds, and although these 
countries possess in as great abundance and in as fine a 
quality, all the elements of agricultul*al progress, they are 
forcibly kept idle by legislative enactment. Here then is 
the cause of mtwh gold imported into France, of niMch 
gold produced in Australia, and of the high price of Agri- 
cultural produce. In order then to produce the same effect 
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on the latter as has been done with gold, it is only neces- 
sary to subject it to the same influence, Feee Trade, and 
to break down the impediments which stand between the 
unity of the two elements of agricultural abundance, the 
idle land and the idle labour of our colonies. The produc- 
tion of gold is necessarily self regulating, if the industry of 
the country which produces it is allowed to select its own 
channel of employment ; let it be freed from a forced em- 
ployment in the gold fields and it will be then subjected to 
an influence which will confine only so much of it to the 
pursuit of gold, as is sufficient to maintain the natural bal- 
ance between the value of gold, and the products of industry. 
The value of gold (as money) has two standards of mea- 
surement, one is its purchasing power ^ and the other iti 
value in the discount market ^ and a high rate in both these 
capacities never attends one and the same time and cir- 
cumstances; a high purchasing power indicates material 
abundance, industrial and commercial activity, sound credit 
and general prosperity ; while a high discount rate always 
attend opposite conditions. We are apt to put ttie cart 
before the horse in this matter, and consider a high rate 
in the discount value of money as the catise of commercial 
depression, whereas it is invariably the consequence^ and is 
ever preceded by some event which has deranged the con- 
suming capabilities of the markets of commerce. When 
the trade of any country (that is when the production, the 
distribution, and the consumption of material wealth) is 
active, conditions attending the currency never prove an 
instrument of commercial disorgonization, and on the other 
hand when trade is bad no legislation affecting the cur- 
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rency can restore it; although in times of excessive pressure 
the sudden manufacture of bank notes has offered the only 
means of filling up that gap, which a depreciation in the 
value of commercial assets has created between the money 
obligations of society, and their ability to meet them. 

Fluctuations in price of money in the discount mar- 
ket are not so much the result of any abundance or scarcity 
which may attend it, as they are of fluctuations in the sta- 
bility of commercial credit, and in the prosperity of the 
various industrial and mercantile operations which consti- 
tute the basis of all investments. When trade is active and 
prosperous, and when capital bas a legitimate field for pro- 
fitable iuvestment, then credit is always good, and money is 
easily and cheaply obtained ; but let the operations of trade 
and commerce become dull and unprofitable, and the chan- 
nels of legitimate speculation and investment become limit- 
ed, then credit becomes injured, and the price of money rises. 
The discount value of money is therefore defined by the 
stability of commercial credit, and commercial credit is 
dependent on the activity and success of the various 
branches of trade and industry. There is a law which 
governs in this particular, every physical, moral, and social 
organization, which is, '* that if it has not a legitimate field 
open for operation and for the healthy application of its 
fanctions, it manifests its tendencies in a way that is both 
oppressive and injurious." At the present time we have 
this truth evidenced in connection with each of the three 
departments of mercantile action — ^industry, manufacture 
and money. In the Australian colonies we see industry 
setting its face strongly against imigration— there it arises 
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from the fact that the natural expansion of industry is 
checked by a law which shuts up the primary of our colo- 
nial resources, (the land) from access to enterprise. The 
field of industrial activity is therefore limited, and those 
whose interests are identified with maintaining the price 
of labor, see in checking the multiplication of their own 
number, a mor^ easy and effectual method of accomplishing 
their object, than by attempting to remove this legal limit 
to their enterprise. In France also we see the representa- 
tives of tiaanufacture and trade favourable to the mainte> 
nance of a protective tariff — ^this arises from the absolute 
mercy at which all these interests lie to the dictates of 
goviemment, the latter possessing in its absolute character 
a carte blanche to tax it to any extent, and to control all 
its markets ; having therefore no independence and no field 
of enterprise ahead to which it can look with confidence, 
it clings to the support of protection, and becomes the 
supporter of a policy at enmity to commercial progress, by 
being denied that field for its enterprise which independence 
would secure it. It is the same with the moneyed interest 
everywhere, and whenever anything occurs by which the 
legitimate field for the profitable investment of capital be- 
comes limited, it immediately taxes by excessive discounts 
all the operations of commerce. 

Industry never clamoured for protection against compe- 
tition, or against imigration in any country so long as no 
legislative impediments were allowed to hamper its develop- 
ment and expansion. Commerce and manufacture leave 
the support of protection, and look forward for success so 
soon as the barriers to commercial independence and enter- 
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prise are removed ; and the moneyed interests cease to 
hamper the operations of trade and commerce by excessive 
discounts, so soon as a legitimate field for profitable invest- 
ment opens. 

Our authorities teU us that these manifestations in Aus- 
tralia and in France are due to ignorance of the first 
principles of commercial economy. This, however, is a 
mistake, for they are absolutely the result of material con- 
ditums, which have an^ ever have had the same result in 
all countries. The industrial interests of Australia will 
not be favourable to free competition, until the fields of 
industry are open before them, neither will the commercial 
interests of France be the advocates of free competition 
until they have escaped from the absolute dominion of an 
extravagant despotism. When also trade revives, com- 
merce finds active and profitable employment, and capital 
good and legitimate investments, then, and not before, will 
the moneyed interests of the country cease to get as much 
profit as they can out of the operations of trade by charging 
excessive discounts. 

The present high rate of discount is a result of that 
contraction of consuming capability which has taken place 
in all the markets for British manufactures; at home 
through the failure of the harvest ; in Europe through the 
dread and mistrust which the vast military preparations of 
despotic France has created; in America through the 
dread of civil war; in India through the struggles of 
industry against the rapacity of military indolence and 
despotism ; in Australia through the land system, which 
keeps the population idle, capital unemployed, and political 
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agitation rife ; in New Zealand througli the combined in* 
fluence of a negro squabble, and governmental imbecility 
or treason; and everywhere by the great and united 
struggle that the interests of military or despotic dominion 
are now making against the progress of indwtrial inde- 
pendence and comtUtUiondl freedom. 



CHAPTER 5. 



The Gold discotebies or the Present Gentubt. 



Having seen why the gold disooveries of the fifteenth 
centuiy did prove disastrous to the commercial prosperity 
of Spain, and on what conditions the fluctuations of material 
wealth and money are dependent, we proceed to consider, 
the favourable effect of the gold discoveries of the present 
century on the commerce and industry of those countries 
which have absorbed their products ; and it is easily ex- 
plained. K it had not been for the steam engine, by which 
a full and efficient supply of the products of labour has 
been kept up, commensurate with the increased demand 
which the abundant supply and distribution of gold has 
created, and by which also any check to the current of 
industrial enterprise, and any depreciation in the quality 
of its productions has been prevented, Englands course 
would have been precisely the same as that of Spain ; but 
by the operation of that commercial law which defines 
the exchangeable value of any commodity ; " that any two 
articles (for which there is a given consumption) will 
maintain an uniform value, so long as their increase is 
« effected at the same rate and under free systems of in- 
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"dustiy and enterprise; " the abundant productions of 
the gold fields on the one side were balanced by the abun- 
dant productions of the steam engine on the other, and 
those staple commodities on which the whole prosperity 
of commerce depended were neither lessened in quantity 
or depreciated in quality. As the expansive power of 
steam is illimitable, and as the resources of raw material 
are also comparatively illimitable, there is no fear but the 
productive and distributive power of the steam engine can 
keep pace with the most abundant production of gold in 
the future. A remedy always exists, by which a depre- 
ciated article can be raised in value, and that is by stimu- 
lating the production of those commodities in comparison 
vith which the article in question manifests depreciation. 
Under a perfectly free system of production and distribution 
where no legislative impediments exist either between pro- 
ducers and consumers, or between industry and the primary 
elements of wealth, a self controlling influence is always at 
work, brought and kept in action by the fact that the in- 
dustry of a community is always drawn by the instincts of 
profit and accumulation, into the channel offering the 
greatest prospect of success — ^therefore, if under a free 
system of industry an article falls in value, it is an evidence 
that some agency has hitherto kept it above its value, and 
it is taking its natural position ; while, if it rises in value, 
such rise will most probably be due to some influence which 
has hitherto checked the production of those articles in 
comparison with which it manifests a rise; — this is of course 
independent of those exceptional influences which the mind 
of man cannot foresee, and oyer whose action he has no. 
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oontiol. The maintenanoe, howeyer, of the system under 
which the oountiymen of Mr. ChevaKer Ke, will not accord 
with such a theory, and as the great regulator there is 
taxation, taxation must also be extended to gold, in order 
to bring it to its relatively proper position. 

Supposing the present system of free gold importation into 
France continued, the limit of its depreciation would be the 
taxation imposed on the other articles of exchange ; for the 
British like gold as well as the French, and will immediately 
cease to export it in exchange for French produce, when 
it has depreciated to an extent that makes it of no advan- 
tage over those other products of British industry that are 
at present so heavily taxed. But a depreciation even to 
this extent is a moral impossibility, for there are many 
counter influences at work which tend to an opposite result, 
and which maintam its price ; these are, the social and 
political instability of the country, the indestructible cha- 
racter of gold, its portability, and its universal acceptance, 
as the representative of value. Supposing that all the 
interests of France were socially and politically secure ; 
that no instinctive dread of a coming catastrophe existed ; 
that commerce was secure in her prosperity; industry in 
its wages ; and all the interests of society established on a 
permanent basis ; then, under the present almost prohibitive 
. tariff, a depreciation in the value of gold might be expected 
(in France onlyj, equal to the tax placed on other commodi- 
ties ; it would take long to effect, and long before its accom- 
plishment, the mercantile and commercial interests of the 
country would attain such influence by the stimulus given 
to them, that the protectionist system which creates 
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the influx of gold would fall before its influence, and a 
policy more favourable to the interests of oommerce would 
take its place ; but supposing gold did depreciate to the 
above extent : that depreciation would not be due to the 
abundance of gold, but to the forced scarcity of those arti- 
cles which that gold (as the money of the countiy) represents 
and which scarcity would be due to taxation — ^in fact it 
would not be gold that depreciated, but it would be the 
attainment of a high value by all the products of industry, 
through the legUlative restrictions that jprevented their pro- 
duction or importation at a rate commensurate with the wants 
of the communHy, Gold, therefore, would only find its level 
of exchangeable value, and as that level would be the result 
of restrictive legislation, the comparative low price of gold 
would be due to the system which excluded manufacturest 
not to that which admitted gold freely — to that which ren- 
dered the products of industry scarce, and therefore raised 
their price as purchasers of gold. 

The latter portion of Mr. Chevalier's treatise is devoted 
to a contemplation of the result of a depreciation in the 
value of gold 50 per cent, (or to half its present value). 
If he had called together all the impoverished and hungry 
individuals he could find, and told them that there was 
every probability that the moon or some other equally 
available object was made of bread and butter, and that 
'* the advanced philosophy " which he represents had every 
expectation of bringing its resources within the reach of 
his hearers, their expectations would be just about as likely 
to be realised, as a depreciation in the value of gold to this 
extent. He gives us exactly the value of such depreciation 
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to France (£40,000,000), but he has not said what it 
would cost to England, and to her sister representatives of 
Saxon enterprise and constitutional govemment America 
and Australia. As a Frenchman no doubt he believes 
that France is the Sun of the social system. But look 
abroad through the world and see how much of the com- 
mercial enterprise and of those social and moral influences 
which accompany it is due to France ? See what classes 
represent French sympathies in Ireland or in Canada ; 
France is the great representative and patron ofjictitiom 
ehriatianity, and all her social and political institutions 
take the same color ; and in no part of the world does' her 
influence sow the seed of a healthy and legitimate freedom. 
It is to the three great divisions of the Anglo Saxon race, 
England, America, and Australia, that the extension of 
social independence is entrusted, and their commercial 
character and enterprise is the only guarantee of its 
progress. A permanent depreciation in the value of gold 
to this extent then could only attend the entire destruction 
of their freedom. These three centres of Saxon civilization 
represent the three great agencies of material and commer- 
cial progress, and in their united influence they form a 
compact phalanx, possessing in itself all the elements of a 
perfect and healthy system of industrial stability and se- 
curity. Commercial success is dependent on three primary 
agencies, raw material, manufacturing power, and a circu- 
lating medium, and the pecuHar channel into which the 
industry of the three divisions of the Anglo Saxon race has 
fallen, tend to place the healthy supply of these three agents 
on the most efficient footing. England with her vast stores 
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of coal and iron, the industry of her working population, 
the enterprise of her manufacturers and capitalists, and 
with an unlimited command of steam power, is the great 
depository of manufacturing resources, ever ready to double 
or quadruple its products at call. America with immense 
territorial resources, with a population equally active, en- 
terprising, and industrious, and governed by a system of 
land law, which tends to the most active production of 
agricultural wealth, by offering every facility for free access 
lib the soil by both labour and capital, is ready almost at 
call for any demand for raw materials. Australia peopled 
by the same race, possessing the same characteristics, with 
vast stores of metallic wealth easily accessible, and with 
her industry confined by those laws (which tramel the set- 
tlement of the soil) to the gold fields is doing also her duty 
in this triple commonioealth, and keeping up the supply of 
the great distributing agent. The freedom of commerce 
and industry in England, the freedom of land and labour 
in America, and the freedom of the gold fields of Australia, 
are the three great guarantees which society possesses for 
the constant and uniform supply of the these three agents 
of commercial progress. It is not because England has 
immense stores of coal and iron buried in her soil, because 
her manufacturers are ever ready to spin, her artizans to 
work, her capitalists to invest, and her ships to transport, 
that we are threatened with a superfluity of manufactured 
wealth ; nor is it because America has abundance of soil 
and opens it equally to labour or capital that we are to be 
deluged with an unnecessary supply of raw material; 
neither is it because gold is abundant in Australia and 
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California, and labour has free access to it, that it will be 
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produced at a rate that wiU depreciate its value. Demand 
for British manufactures gave birth to the supply ; demand 
cultivated the idle soil of America ; demand developed the 
Cotton productions of the south ; demand also governs the 
supply of gold. It is demand thai ever leads, and under a 
system of general industrial freedom, society possesses the 
most perfect guarantee for the maintenance of a legitimate 
value between the various products of industry, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of permanent depreciation. Englana 
and America are ever ready to meet with supplies of man- 
ufactured and agricultural wealth, any abundance that may 
come from both their gold fields. 

Mr. Chevalier caUs attention to the fact that a gold 
finder on the Bhine works for his 15 d. per day, and from 
this argues that those of Australia and California may be 
eventually reduced to the same position. But why is this ? 
If it were possible to fetter up the commercial freedom of 
the colonies, and of America by restrictions on trade and 
passport systems so as to make the resources of industry 
about half sufficient to supply the community with employ- 
ment, (which is the case under all despotic governments) 
and so reduce the other half to starvation or servitude ; 
then you might expect to see the miners of California and 
Australia labouring for 15d. worth of black bread and sour 
wine, but it can be accomplished by no other means, and 
that involves the loss of Angh Saxon freedom and conse^ 
guewtlif that of the world. 

In treating this subject great stress has been laid on the 
influence of the steam engine ; it has been set forth as the 
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chief instrument which has matured the industrial and 
commercial interests of society to their present state ; and 
the agent which has prevented (by the abundance of its 
productions) commercial disorganization through the great 
supply of gold that has come forward within the last ten 
years. It is to this same instrument " steam power " and 
to its prospective extended application over an entire new 
field of industry and enterprise, that we must look in the 
future for a new lease of commercial activity, and for such 
counterbalancing agencies as may maintain a healthy pro- 
portion between the material weaUh of the community on 
one side, and its money wealth on the other. The great 
abundance of the latter, and the efficiency of steam power 
together, have enabled the industry of our country within 
the last few years to mtersect almost every part of the 
earth with railways ; the means of water communication 
have also been constructed to an extent that at the present 
time precludes the possibility of profitable and constant 
employment. Eaibroads and Ships are the two great agents 
of material distribution, the chief iustruments of a nations 
commerce, and their full and profitable employment de- 
pends on the abundance of material wealth, which the 
industry of the various nations of the earth produces. 
The mechanical enterprise of England has also thoroughly 
perfected the use of steam power in its application to 
manufactures, and with her abundant resources of coal and 
iron, there is really no limit to the extension of her capa- 
bilities in this direction, but so long as the supply of the 
raw materials of manufacture is without the aid of this 
same agent, the price and abundance of this supply defines 
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absolutely the limit of manufactuiing euteiprise. At the 
present time all the elements of an nnlimited prosperity 
and growth for the interest of industry and trade exist^. 
LESS ONE ; capitalists want scope for investment, artizans 
want employment, ships want freights, railroads want 
traffic, the land of our colonies lies Idle and uncultivated, 
intersected by railroads that have nothing to carry : the 
one link of prosperity is a practical steam plough, and with 
its accomplishment the capitalist wiU find a new field of 
enterprise; the idle soil of our colonies wiU open their stores 
of agricultural wealth ; ships and railroads will be laden 
with produce ; the resources of the commimity will not be 
eaten up with the high price of provisions ; the enterprise 
and commercial spirit which has hitherto been confined to 
the pursuits of commerce will flow into agriculture ; man- 
ufactures will be liberated from their present short supplies 
of raw material ; and there will be no fear that gold digging 
enterprise will be able to outstrip the wealth producing 
power of the community. 

This subject, "a practical steam plougJi^^ is confidently 
introduced here as an agent that wiU take a prominent 
position in the development of commerce and trade in 
the present decade, because its accomplishment has ceased 
to be a matter of speculation. A principle of locomotive 
adhesion* to the soil under all conditions is now undoubted 
in the grasp of society, of such a practical and efficient 
character, that every operation of agriculture will ere long 
be as completely under the influence of steam, as are man- 

*The principle here referred to is that of " Traction by gravity" 
embodied in Mr. John Giles' Steam horse, and lately illiifl- 
trated. 
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ufacture and locomotion. This principle, however, like all 
its predecessors in every branch of human knowledge, has 
escaped the recognition of science, and is buried in its 
simplicity beyond the appreciation of those who assume 
the character of '' scientific authorities,^* It is, however, 
most undoubtedly a great truth and will ere long take up 
the cause of civilization where the locomotive has left it, 
and cany it into the now desolate forests and jungles of 
our uncultivated colonies and dependencies. 

Social philosophy however, is not an absolute science, 
for no country has ever yet reasoned itself into the posses- 
sion of social ' freedom, nor have intellectual capabilities 
ever proved a reliable guarantee for perpetuating commer- 
cial prosperity, or social independence; one remark is due 
therefore, on the conditional effect of all social law. The 
systems of industrial progress are but agencies, and the 
character of their influence is invariably conditional, de- 
pendent on a subservience to the great principles of reve- 
lation. Without the influence of Sifree Bible science and 
intellect soon became the tools of pride, arrogance, and 
tyranny; and the two great agents of social progress, 
industry and commerce^ but vehicles for rapacity, avarice, 
and greed. However wise the legislator, enterprising the 
merchant, penetrating the man of science, and industrious 
the artizau, yet the ultimate issue of their labours is con- 
ditional ; and whether they be the instruments of social 
peace, prosperity, and independence ; or of tyranny op- 
pression, and poverty, is defined by that measure of 
spiritual light • which guides and directs them. Social 
philosophy has yet to adopt this theory, for its truth is 
the lesson of past history and of present events. 



CHAPTER 6. 



Conclusion. 



The treatise of Mr. Chevalier was published simultane- 
oasly in England and France, and it constituted the first 
stone of that oommercial policy that has since followed. 
The authors of the former were also the operators in the 
latter, and while with one hand they have distributed the 
one, with the other hand they have built up the other. 
The policy of the French Emperor has in all cases been 
preceded by " a TampKktr and in the case of the late 
commercial concessions, this will be found in " ihB TreoHse 
on Gold,'* The resort on the part of France to a treaiy 
qf Commerce^ in order to introduce a modified commercial 
tariff was not without its object, and the great purpose 
which it answered was to keep the subject of French con- 
cessions in agitation for many months, and by subjecting 
the English mind to the constant operation of ^* the idea " | 

of French free trade, to gradually and effectually create a 
sentiment that the French government is really favourable 
to the development of commercial interests ; and to conceal 
its true character and purposes, manifested in its immense 
warlike preparations. In this case, imperial policy required 
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rather more time to mature tlian in others, besides which 
the interests of British commerce had to be blinded or 
conciliated ; for the effectual and safe execution of this 
policy requires the concurrence, or at least the tacit consent 
of the British press and people to carry it ; we may ex- 
pect therefore as the period of its maturity is arriying to 
see some agitation got up on both sides of the channel, as 
a preliminary to some legislative action for hampering the 
free circulation of this great agent of commercial progress. 

The one aim of this policy is to cripple the too rapid 
growth of commercial and constitutional interests in France, 
and to identify the social and political schemes of French 
philosophy, with the sound and healthy spirit of constitu- 
tional freedom which the commerce of Great Britain has 
created. In order to render this the more successful, M. 
de Persigny has issued a long address to the French people 
endeavouring to prove that the freedom of the press in 
England is a fiction; and the treatise on ** Liberty" by 
Mr. John Stewart Mill (the most absurd production of an 
addlebrained and impracticable philosophy) is being trans- 
lated into French, in order to fiimish an evidence that 
British freedom is equally a fiction (from the pen of one 
of her own writers). 

Another period of maturity and of collision for the two 
greai antagonistic principles of social Itfe, Absolute 
PowEE and Constitutional Fbeedom is now rapidly 
drawing near : and no treaties of either commerce or of 
war will define the position which any country will take 
in the conflict ; for it is with nations as with individuals, 
their characters mature not according to their external pro- 
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fession but aooording to tbeir internal life. Those countries 
which have sown to despotism, will assuredly reap revolu-' 
tion and bloodshed, while those whose internal life has 
matured under the influence of legitimate and constitutional 
agencies, will as assuredly manifest fruit of a corresponding 
charapter. 

The various agents in the coming struggle are now one 
by one falling into their places, and throwing off encum- 
brances to their action. Pofeby the back bone of despotic 
power, the embodiment of fictitious Christianity and whose 
presence, even when under all the forms and guarantees 
of constitutional freedom, brings with it everywhere social 
outrage, poverty, and degeneracy, is clearing itself of its 
encumbrances, under the guidance of its great protector 
and patron France, Many think its present condition is 
the symptom of death; it is, however, but passing through 
a transition which will purge it of its most detestable fea- 
tures, exchange its doubtful temporal dominion for an 
effectual and wide spread spiritual supremacy, and which 
will render it an effectual instrument of international 
unity, instead of as it has been one of discord. It will 
shortly arise under the patronage of France into renewed 
life and power, and taking a new character will become 
the one guiding spirit of European despotism, and will 
unite the armies of all those countries which bow to its 
sceptre and its influence, in one great effort to destroy the 
progress and power of Peotestant Chkistianity, and 
its ever constant attendant Constitutional Ebeesom. 
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